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FAMOUS ARTIST and two outstanding writers 

have joined forces to produce the lavishly beau- 
tiful book called Farm Stories. This outsize volume 
fairly bursts with brand new, rollicking stories and poems 
by Kathryn and Byron Jackson, about all the funny and 
wonderful things that happen on the farm. Its pages are 
crammed with Gustaf Tenggren’s lovely full-color pic- 
tures of baby chicks, calves, ducks, pink pigs, pups, 
people —all the creatures that inhabit the farm, from 
the biggest bull to the tiniest field mouse. For city child and y 
country child alike this is a book of endless delight. | \/ 


FARM STORIES . 


by KATHRYN AND Byron Jackson, with ‘100 pages of illustrations in full color by 
GusTar TENGGREN. Bound in boards $1.50. De luxe edition $2.50. At all bookstores. 
A Giant Golden Book published by Simon and Schuster. 
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I Met a Giant 


By VALINE HOBBS 


I met a giant in the lane 
Who shook his fist at me. 
“Boo,” said I, “I’m not afraid,” 
But not a word said he. 


He gnashed his teeth, he stamped his foot, 
He tried to frighten me. 
“Boo,” I said, “I’m not afraid. 
You're just a windy tree!” 


Illustrated by Shane Miller 


FOUR BROTHERS 


who were both wise and foolish 





By RUTH SAWYER 


= LONG AGO, and this is the 
truth, there lived in Spain a peasant 
who had four sons: Ricardo, Rob- 
erto, Alfredo, and Bernado. 

The three older sons were wild 
and reckless. To plough the fields— 
that was a loathsome task; to plant 
them to corn and wheat was a dull 
way to spend one’s life; to milk goats 
was both foul-smelling and stupid. 

“This is no sort of life for high- 
strung lads like us,” said the three. 

But Bernado, the youngest, was 
cut from a different piece of cloth. 
He liked the push of the plough un- 
der his hands; he sang as he sowed 
the grain; and when he milked the 
goats he had pleasant thoughts. 

By working hard all together, yes- 
terday, today, and tomorrow, their 
father at last saved one silver dollar. 
It was not much, but it was better 
‘than nothing. He called his sons in 
from the fields and said to them, 
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Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ 


“This is my entire fortune. You have 
worked well. Divide this among you 
and go wherever your fancy leads.” 

They split the dollar into quarter- 
pieces. Each put one in his britches 
pocket. 

‘“‘Now we can seek our fortunes,” 
said Ricardo. 

“After that we will seek adven- 
tures,” said Roberto. 

“One of us must marry a king’s 
daughter,” said Alfredo. 

But Bernado shook his head, “I 
don’t care much about doing any of 
those things. I had far rather stay at 
home.” 

His three brothers scoffed at him. 
They called him a tonto—a poor 
fool. They called him a silly fellow 
—a buffoon. They said he did not 
know when he was well off. 

So, when they took their depar- 
ture, Bernado went with them. 
Hay-foot, straw-foot, each followed 
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his brother’s heels until they came 
to a place where four roads crossed. 
Here they halted. 

“Let us separate,” said Ricardo. 
“Let each follow his own road and 
find what fortune awaits him. At the 
end of a year, we will meet here. Is 
it agreed?” 

“Agreed,” said Roberto and Al- 
fredo. But Bernado shook his head. 
“I don’t care much about going any 
farther. I had rather go home.” 

But the others pulled him about, 
and called him a simpleton. 

“T will take the road going north,” 
said Ricardo. 

“T will take the road going east,” 
said Roberto. 

“And I—the road south,” 
fredo. 

That left the road going west for 
Bernado. He took it with small com- 
fort and tramped off without look- 
ing back. 

On the road north, Ricardo was 
set upon by a band of robbers. They 
took his quarter-piece from him and 
beat him for having so little wealth. 
Then they tied him on a donkey and 
bore him off to their hide-away in 
the mountains. In six months their 
leader died: and Ricardo was so 
reckless and so clever they made him 
chief of the band. 

On the road going east, Roberto 
traded his quarter for an old fowling- 
piece. By turning a trick here and 
another there, he managed to keep 
himself in food and his gun in bul- 
lets. He practiced marksmanship all 


said Al- 
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day and every day, until he became 
so perfect that he could clip the 
smallest leaf from its tree, a half 
kilometer away. 

On the road south, Alfredo came 
up with a smallish man wearing a 
pair of enormous spectacles. 

“They fit you badly,” said Al- 
fredo, “and what are you looking 
at?” 

“Not much,” said the man, “just 
taking a look at China. They are 
having a great flood there.” 

“Marvelous,” said Alfredo. 

“*Tiresome,” said the smallish man. 
“When you look at China, you for- 
get Spain. When you look inside a 
house in Persia, you forget there is 
a cozy little house waiting for you in 
Andalusia. I have grown rich seeing 
too much. Now I think I will go 
home and look no farther than the 
walls around my patio. You can have 
the spectacles for whatever you hap- 
pen to have in your pocket.” 

“Agreed,” said Alfredo and he 
gave the man his quarter-piece. 

Bernado, the youngest, wandered 
a day and night along his road and 
found nothing. He was about to turn 
back when he came up with a cop- 
persmith. All. that second day he 
watched him mending kettles, fitting 
copper bands about great casks. 

“If I can’t be a farmer,” he 
thought, “I will become a copper- 
smith.” So he gave the fellow his 
quarter-piece to teach him his trade. 

At the end of the year the four 


brothers met at the cross-roads. 
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“I have become a robber-chief. 
Anything in the world that [ like I 
can take for my own,” said Ricardo. 

“I have become the greatest marks- 
man in Spain,” said Roberto, show- 
ing off his fowling-piece. “Show me 
the smallest object at the farthest 
distance and I can hit it.” 

Alfredo put on his spectacles. “I 
can see the Emperor of China sitting 
down to tea in his garden and a fly 
that is crawling on his nose.” 

Bernado hung his head. He could 
not look his fine brothers in the eye. 

“Come, speak up, stupid one,” said 
the others. ““What have you to show 
for your year?” 

“Nothing worth talking about. I 
am just a poor coppersmith. I can 
mend a pot or a kettle—that is all. 
Now let us go home.” 

The others laughed till their sides 
ached, calling him a tonto—a simple- 
ton—a buffoon—the worst one in 
all Spain. “If we let you go home 
now you would remain a simpleton 
all your life. You shall céme with 
us on our adventure.” 

Alfredo looked all around the 
world to see in what direction ad- 
venture might lie. “Oh-oh!” he said 
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at last, and pointed to the east. “Yon- 
der lies the sea. On the sea lies an is- 
land. On the island sleeps a captive 
princess, guarded night and day by 
a stupendous sea-serpent.” 

“We will rescue her,” shouted Ri- 
cardo. 

“Agreed!” shouted Roberto and 
Alfredo. 

Bernado shook his head. “I don’t 
care much about sea-serpents, or res- 
cuing a princess. I'd rather go home.” 

But the others pulled him along 
with them; and before he knew it, 
they were standing on the: shore, 
looking across the sea. They fitted 
up a small vessel and set sail for the 
island. How many days they sailed 
does not matter. They reached there 
in the dark of dawn. 
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Alfredo put on his spectacles and 
looked around. “The sea-serpent 
sleeps,” said he. “But he is coiled 
around the princess to the height of 
the watch-tower.” 

“Does the princess sleep?” asked 
Bernado. 

“Of course she sleeps. What has 
that to do with it?” Alfredo was 
scornful. 

“A sleeping princess is not apt to 
scream. A screaming princess could 
waken a sea-serpent. Let us have our 
coffee first.” 
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For once the brothers agreed with 
Bernado. They had their coffee. 
Then Ricardo was put softly ashore. 

“Watch me,” he whispered. 
“Now I will steal the princess, for 
that is my profession.” 

Everything went well until the 
last. Then Ricardo caught his foot 
on the serpent’s tail. That woke him 
and he made a sea-serpentish roar. 
That woke the princess and she 
screamed. That set Ricardo running, 
hot for the beach. He swam and the 
serpent swam. Ricardo boarded the 
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ship and set down the princess. The 
serpent was close, very close. 

“Now,” said Roberto, “I will 
shoot the serpent, for that is my pro- 
fession.” 

Shoot him he did, clean through 
the middle. But the serpent gave 
three dying lashes with his tail-end: 
flip—flap—flop! It cut the ship 
nearly in two. The three brothers 
and the princess were terrified, for 
drowning looked very near. 


“There is nothing to be scared of,” 


said Bernado. “Mending is my pro- 
fession.” He proceeded to get his 
tools and some long strips of copper 
and he welded the two parts of the 
ship together until she was as good 
as new. “Safe and snug,” said he. 

_ They weighed anchor and sailed 
to the country where the princess’ 
father was king. I cannot tell you if 
it was Greece or Persia or Asia. All 
I know is that they got there. 

The king was enormously pleased 
to have his daughter rescued; he had 
been too busy with affairs of state to 
do it himself. And he was more than 
willing to reward the one who had 
done it, very handsomely, not only 
with the princess herself, but with 
a large sack of gold as well. 

“T rescued her,” said Alfredo. And 
when the others gaped, he added, 
“Had I not put on my spectacles and 
discovered her, there on the island 
she would still be.” 

“T rescued her,” said Ricardo. 
“Didn’t I steal her from the middle 
of the serpent’s coils?” 
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‘And stepped on his tail and woke 
him,” reminded Roberto. “Had I not 
shot the serpent, where would we all 
be? Dead!” 

The king listened solemnly. Then 
he pointed a finger at Bernado. “You 
—what did you do?” 

“Nothing much,” said Bernado. 
“When the serpent cut the ship in 
two, I mended it.” 

“Then you rescued the princess.” 
The king said it with so much kingly 
authority that one one dared dispute 
him. “You shall marry the princess.’ 

Bernado shook his head. “I don’t 
care much about being the husband 
of a princess,” he said. “I would 
rather go back home.” 

“Come, come!” said the king. 

“Come, come,” said the brothers. 

“Come,” said the princess. “T’ll go 
with you. I've always wanted to 
milk a goat.” 

So they all separated. Ricardo took 
the road north and went back to his 
robber band. Roberto took his fowl- 
ing-piece and went east. Alfredo put 
on his spectacles and stepped high 
into the south. But Bernado and the 
princess went west, singing all the 
way home. 

















Step-Along 






< sunball was dropping low in 
No-End Hollow as Susy Linders 
shouldered her herb sack and started 
up the homeward trail. Although the 
sack was nearly full, it wasn’t heavy. 
Over the other shoulder she toted a 
grubbing hoe. 

She had been hunting all afternoon 
for the different kinds of herbs 
Mammy needed to make Spring Tea. 
A brownish, bittersome brew it was, 
for Mammy made it strengthy. 

Spring tea was good for folks even 
if they weren’t ailing, Mammy said. 
“Tt makes sick folks well—and well 
ones better.” A wise-witted woman 
was Mammy in her knowledge of 
mountain herbs. She was doctoring 
somebody all the time—her own 
folks or the neighbors. 

As a rule Mammy liked to do her 
own herb hunting, with some of the 
young ‘uns tagging along, mostly for 
company. But for the last few days 
the baby had been a mite puny and 





By MAY JUSTUS 
Illustrated by HELEN FINGER 


fretful for his mother. The twins, of 
course, couldn’t be trusted to hunt 
herbs. They'd slip off and go hunting 
some wild varmint with Lazybones, 
their hound dog. 

As Susy neared her cabin home the 
twins ran down the trail to meet her, 
with Lazybones ducking and dodg- 
ing between their legs. 

“Guess what!” cried Joe, nearly 
out of breath. 

“Guess what!” Jim echoed. 

They were like two chestnuts in 
one bur. It was hard to tell them 
apart. Both had blue eyes and curly 
brown hair; they took after Pappy. 
But Joe had a cowlick, and Jim did 
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not. They were nine years old, Susy 
was ten, but they were as big as she 
was. 

“Guess what!” cried Joe again and 
Jim. “Guess—guess what!” 

Susy handed Joe the herb sack and 
Jim the grubbing hoe. 





“Some anticky trick you are try- 
ing to play on me, like as not.” She 
gave her brothers a keeny look. She 
knew those boys. It tickled them to 
pieces to play a joke on her. 

But now they both turned solemn- 
like and sobersome. 

“It’s not a trick!” Joe wagged his 
head back and forth. 

“It’s not,” said Jim. “It’s a sure- 
enough surprise. It is for certain.” 

‘““Certain-sure?’’ asked Susy. 
“Cross your heart?” 

“Cross my heart—and hope to 
die,” said Joe. ~ 

“Tf I ever tell a lie—” Jim added. 

“All right. Pll guess,” said Susy. 
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“Tll guess that it’s something in a 
pot, something for supper. Maybe it’s 
chicken and dumplings. Mammy’s 
been threatening to kill the old 
Plymouth Rock.” 

Joe looked at Jim with a wonder- 
ing look and Jim looked back at his 
brother. 

Susy knew she had guessed right. 
“Well, now, what about that!” She 
started to laugh but stopped short 
when Joe turned to her. 

“You didn’t guess all the surprise; 
just about half of it!” 

“Just about half,” agreed Jim. 

“Oh,” said Susy. “Half is about all 
I can do. You'll have to tell the rest.” 

The boys looked at each other and 
said, “Company!” in one breath. 

“Company!” Susy echoed. “Tell 
who,” she begged them. 

They might have tease-talked a 
spell with her, trying to make her 
guess, if they hadn’t that moment 
come in sight of the double-pen 
cabin sitting like a brooding bird in a 
turn of the mountain trail. Susy 
caught sight of a two-wheeled cart 
propped against the far side of the 
cabin. 

“Why, it’s Step-Along, the ped- 
dler man!” she said. 

“He’s going to stay for supper,” 
said Joe. 

“‘He’s to stay all night,” Jim added 
gleefully. 

“Goody! Oh, goody!” Susy said. 
“Then he’ll show us all his things.” 

“Whoopee!” The twins raced on 
before her, their shouts mingled with 
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the barks of the hound dog, Lazy- 
bones. 

A fine flavorsome smell came out 
of the kitchen door as they entered. 

“Chicken and dumplings,” Susy 
thought. She’d been right about that 
old hen! 

Pappy and the peddler man were 
smoking their pipes in a corner. 

“Howdy, Sissy,” Step-Along said 
as Susy came anigh. He got up in a 
mannerly way and shook hands with 
her. “I hear tell you’re an herb 
woman like your Ma.” 

He glanced at the poke of herbs 
which the boys had dumped into an- 
other corner. It had come untied and 
a pile of roots had spilled upon the 
floor. Susy started to gather them up 
when Mammy called her to come 
and help with supper. 

“Get a jar of huckleberry jam,” 
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she said, “from the top shelf in the 
cupboard. I’ve sent the boys to get 
the milk and butter at the spring. I’ve 
made up a batch of biscuit bread. 
With the chicken and dumplings 
we'll have a fairly fine supper.” She 
nodded her head. 

Susy nodded her head, too. “We 
will for a fact, I reckon.” 

As she hurried back and forth 
setting food on the table, Susy 
caught an earful of talk now and 
then from the men folks in the cor- 
ner. They were trading tall tales, 
laughing between their yarns. 

When everything was ready, 
Mammy opened the kitchen door 
and gave a whoop-and-holler for the 
boys. They came in with a tale to 
tell. The hound dog had scented 
some varmint in a hole of the creek 
bank and had tried to follow it. 
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“Reckon you boys did the same 
thing by the looks of you,” said 
Mammy. “Don’t know which is 
more bedraggled, Lazybones or you 
twins. I'll dose you both with hot 
herb tea. P’ll brew it right after sup- 
per to keep you from catching cold.” 

The twins made a wry face apiece, 
which she didn’t see. 

A few minutes later she gave the 
call, “Come set your feet under the 
table,” her usual invitation when a 
meal was in its place. 

Susy helped to serve the food, 
passing around the table, paying spe- 
cial attention to their guest. Step- 
Along bragged on everything, speak- 
ing in praiseful fashion of the chicken 
and dumplings, the jam, and the bis- 
cuit bread. 

“Wish I could board with you 
folks awhile. Reckon I'd soon get as 
hefty as Fat Pat Farley on Yon Side. 
They say he weighs three hundred 
pounds!” 

Just then he sneezed and Mammy 
pushed the salt gourd across the table. 

“Throw a pinch over your shoul- 
der,” she cried, “‘to keep bad luck 
from you!” 

Step-Along did as she said, for he 
knew that it’s bad luck to sneeze at 
the table before the meal is over. 

“Tm mightily afeared,” he said, 

“that the bad luck’s already hap- 
pened. I’m afeared I caught myself a 
cold when I waded through the creek 
back yonder a mile or so where the 
old foot-log was missing.” And he 
gave another loud “Ker-choo!” 
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Mammy got up. “I'll get that herb 
pot on in a hip-and-hurry. I’ll make 
a brewing of good herb tea for you 
and the boys, too.’ 

“Give him my share, Mammy,” 
Joe spoke up. “T don’ t need it.’ 

“Give him mine,” Jimmy nodded. 
“T feel all right—I do.” 

“There'll be enough for ll,” 
Mammy said. “No use in taking 
chances. It’ll keep you well, or make 
you well, as | always say.” 

Susy helped Mammy sort the 
herbs and get them ready for the 
kettle which was set to steam away 
on the high chimney hook. Spice- 
wood, boneset, pennyroyal shoots, 
bark from slippery elm, wintergreen 
spears, heart leaves, and_ several 
others, too. The sharp tang of it soon 
filled the cabin room. 

“It’s a strengthy smell,” said the 
peddler. “That tea ought to cure a 
cold in no time.” 

“Tt ought to cure mad dog bite— 
as bad as it tastes,” Pappy said with a 
grin and a wink in the boys’ direc- 
tion. 

Joe and Jim uttered a groan in one 
long breath. 

Susy thought it was high time for 
something cheerful to happen. She 
wished Step-Along would think of 
opening his pack. Maybe, if she re- 
minded him—made him think about 
it. 

“Tt’s a good thing you didn’t take 
your leod clear on to Far Beyant to- 
night,” she said, eyeing the big sack 
dumped in the corner. “You might 
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have to wade another creek by hap- 
penstance.” 

The notion worked! Step-Along 
got up and brought forth his bag of 
treasures. 

“Now’s the time I was waiting for 
to show you my wares. Yes, sir-ee, I 
had planned to do so right after sup- 
per. Come one, come all, and take a 
look at the fancy fine things I have 
here!” 

He opened the sack in front of the 
hearth and out poured a colorful 
jumble, spilling into a pile on the 
clean-swept cabin floor. Rolls of 
bright ribbons, gay neckties, rain- 
bow-hued handkerchiefs, scissors, 
pocket knives, bead necklaces, papers 
of needles and pins, one dog collar 
with a brass buckle, and many other 
things. 

The Linders stood around and 
stared. 

“A sight to behold!” said Pappy. 

“A sight, sure-enough it is,” 
Mammy agreed. 

The children said nothing at all. 
They were all spellbound with the 
wonderful show spread before them. 

Perhaps Step-Along’s keeny eyes 
saw what each one was looking upon. 
He began to call attention to the 
merits of this and that and to praise 
his wares. 

“Look-a-here, boys, see these jack- 
knives? Genuine bone handles— 
three fine steel blades apiece, sharp 
enough to split a hair!” He handed 
the boys the knives. “Now, Sissy, 
look-a-here, a red ribbon for your 
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pigtails when you dress up for Sun- 
day. You'll look pretty as a posy 
then. I vow and declare you will.” 
He put the ribbon into Susy’s hands, 
and began to show Pappy half-a- 
dozen neckties all at once. Before 
Mammy’s eyes he spread a piece of 
dress goods with lace to trim it, as 
well as buttons. 

The Linders looked and looked 
and looked until their eyes were 
fairly filled. They knew these treas- 
ures could not be theirs, not even the 
cheapest of them. There was never 
much money on hand, and none at all 
this time of year. For food they had 
the things they had stored in the loft 
rooms and cellar. Clothes’ were 
patched till they wore clear out and 
so were their shoes. Sometimes Pappy 
sold a varmint skin for some store- 
boughten notion like soda, salt, and 
tobacco, or Mammy might sell a few 
eggs now and then. So now, of 
course, they all knew they couldn’t 
buy any of the peddler’s stuff. 

It was Pappy who spoke for them. 
“Reckon we'll wait till another time 
to buy anything from you. But we’re 
mighty-much obliged to have a look 
at all your fine truck, Peddler. It’s a 
sight to behold; it is, certain-sure!” 

The boys laid down the jack- 
knives. Susy put down the red rib- 
bon. Their sighs went up as one. 

Just then the night wind blew a 
puff of wind down the chimney and 
set them all to coughing. 

“A sign of bad weather,” 


said. 


Pappy 
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And now a loud “Ker-choo!” 
from Step-Aiong reminded Mammy 
of her herb pot. “That herb tea’s 
about ready,” Mammy said, sniffing 
the smell from the kettle. 

“Ker-choo!” sneezed the peddler 
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again, so loudly the rafters seemed to 
habe. Then the boys both sneezed, 
too, though they tried hard not to do 
so. Each grabbed the end of his nose 
but it was too late to stop. 

“Ker-choo!” went Joe’s sneeze. 

‘“Ker-choo!” went Jim’s echo. 

“Come one, come all! This herb 
tea’s good and ready!” Mammy 
cried. And they all had a gourdful 
out of the pot. 

The Linders were all up and about 
the next morning, thanks to the dos- 
ing of herb tea, Mammy Linders said. 
Even the twins were as chirky as a 
couple of crickets; not a sneeze or 
sniffle from either one of them. 

But alas and alack for Step-Along! 
This morning the poor peddler had 


not only a terrible cold in his head, 
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but he was nighabout doubled up 
with the rheumatism. 

“I didn’t get hold of him soon 
enough, that’s the trouble,” Mammy 
declared. But she didn’t give up—oh 


no, indeed. She made Step-Along a 


pallet — in aes rs the fire, and 
started to brew more tea. She rubbed 
him well with goose-grease salve; she 
made a pine-tar plaster for his back. 
Step-Along lay on his bed and 
groaned not only with pain but 
worry. “I hate to be such a bothera- 
tion to you-all,” he said. 
“Foolishness and_fiddlesticks!” 
Mammy scolded. “It’s no bothera- 
tion at all to help a body get well.” 
The others did their best to help. 
Susy went down the hollow for more 
herbs to go in the pot to make a more 
strengthy tea. Joe and Jim gathered 
pine knots and kept a good fire going. 
Pappy took off time to play a fiddle 
tune now and then just to cheer up 
the peddler and make him forget his 
troubles. By night he was feeling 
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better. This encouraged all of them. 

“By tomorrow,” Step-Along de- 
clared, “I'll be able to mosey on my 
way to Far Beyant.” 

The Linders were glad to see their 
guest getting well in a hip-and-hurry. 

Susy had a notion. She talked it 
over with the twins. She asked 
Pappy’s opinion and sought Mam- 
my’s approval. She didn’t say a word 
of it to Step-Along. It was a surprise 
for him! 

The peddler left his pallet bed and 
sat up to eat supper. They could see 
he was better sure-enough, for he ate 
a hearty meal. They gave him the 
rest of the company food from last 
night’s supper. The Linders had a 
bowl of corn mush apiece. Perhaps 
the peddler’s keeny eyes went all 
around the table and saw all there 
was to see—and understood. But if 
so, he didn’t mention it. It might 
have been he was thinking he ought 
to keep a still tongue in his head for 
manners’ sake! 

After supper Step-Along was 


given the rocking chair in a corner 


where he would be out of the drafts _ 
and could stretch his long legs out to 


the good fire. 

Pappy took down the fiddle and 
began to play a merry old jig. Such 
a gladsome tune it was, it sounded 
like gay laughter. Step-Along started 
to keep time with his hands and feet. 

Susy began to hum the tune. 
Mammy caught up with her. The 
twins took up the song — singing, 
turn and turn about. 
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Joe sang: 
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Some bod-y stole my old red hen, 
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I wish they'd let her be: 














She taid a good egg ev-er-y day. 
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On Sun - day two or three. 





Jim sang: 


“Somebody stole my old gray mule, 
I hope he runs away; 
I'll ride him clear to Tucker Town, 
And back again next day.” 
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Joe sang: 


“Somebody stole my brindle cow, 
I hope she jumps the fence; 
I wouldn’t sell her for a dime— 
Or even thirty cents!” 





Jim sang: 


“Somebody’s stole my old coon dog, 
I wish they d bring him back; 
He’d run the big pigs over the fence, 


1”? 


The little ones through a crack! 





Step-Along was ‘ate so hard 
by the time ‘this funny song ended 
that he lost his breath and choked on 
a chuckle. Mammy gave him a swig 
of tea, the twins thumped him on the 
back, and Susy opened the shutter 
of the only w indow to let in a fresh 
air-breeze. 

Soon they 
again. 


v had all settled down 
They started asking riddles. 
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This turned out to be sure-enough 
fun. Step-Along knew several that 
nobody could guess. 

Pappy played another tune or so. 
Then, to end the merry-making, 
they all had a treat. This was a part 
of Susy’s notion, too. Mammy took 
the herb pot from the fire. Susy 
brought another kettle and hung it 
on the chimney hook. 

The twins stared curiously and 
sniffed the air. ““What’s in the ket- 
tle?” they asked. 

Susy smiled. “You'll know pretty 
soon!” 

And pretty soon they did! A fla- 
vorsome fragrance filled the room, 
the sweet, mete -watering smell of 
sorghum molasses. 

“Tt’s a candy kettle!” the twins 
yelled and they turned two or three 
somersaults just for the fun of it. 
Lazybones under the bed came out 
to caper around and sniff the good 
smells, too. 

When the candy was done— 
Susy tested it with a drop i in a gourd- 
ful of water—it was taken from the 
fire. By and by when it was nearly 
cool, each had a portion of it poured 
into a saucer. It could be eaten right 
away, or it could be pulled back and 
forth from hand to hand with well- 
greased fingers till it was stiff enough 
to cut into candy sticks. 

Step-Along said he would keep 
his share of the candy to sweeten his 
trip tomorrow. 

The merry-making was over now 
and everyone went to bed. 
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The sunball was peeping above the 
peak of Little Twin Mountain as 
Step-Along got ready for his jour- 
ney-jaunt next day. He seemed to be 
feeling all right again. 

“T’m as fine and fit as a fiddle-bow, 
strings and all,” he added in a man- 
nerly fashion. “Thanks for all you’ve 
done for me.” 

Mammy Linders handed him a 
poke of herbs. “Make yourself a mess 
o’ tea the next time you're ailing.” 

Step-Along promised that he 
would. 

Susy smiled over at the twins— 
and they smiled back at her. That 
was one more brewing of Spring Tea 
which they wouldn’t have to drink. 
Step-Along had saved them all from 
several extra dosings. Susy and the 
boys, too, felt mighty obliged to 
him. 

The peddler opened his shoulder 
pack to put the herb poke into it. 
But before he fastened it up, his hand 
went deep inside and came out with 
certain things, certain fancy-fine 
treasures. 

“Here, here,” he searched them 
out as all eyes opened wide in de- 
lighted wonderment. “A few little 
thank-gifts for you. Just a few little 
gifts to thank you for being so kind.” 

Out of the peddler’s pack came a 
fine necktie for Pappy. For Mammy 
a piece of dress goods with buttons 
to match. Next came jack-knives for 
the twins. Then a rattle for the baby. 
And last, but not least of all the won- 
ders, two red ribbons for Susy. 
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“So you'll have a bow apiece for 
your pigtails,” Step-Along told her. 

All of a sudden, for everyone, the 
cabin room seemed full of happiness. 

As for Susy, she could hardly wait 
to tie the ribbons in her hair! 


SIE, 


ROBIN REVEILLE 


BY DOROTHY BURNHAM EATON 


In the morning, in the gray 
New beginning of the day, 
Something mocks my dreams away: 
“Are you ready? 
Hurry up! 
Are you ready?” 


Hear it urging from the willow! 
Be the weather good or ill-oh, 
I must stir and leave my pillow. 
“Hurry up! 
Are you ready? 


1? 


Hurry up! 


Where the dew is shining shy 
Underneath the silver sky, 
Effervescent notes reply, 
“Hurry up! 
Hurry up! 
Are you ready?” 


Day has started, no mistaking, 
When a wave of music breaking 
Beats the very sun to waking! 
“Are you ready? 
Are you ready? 
Hurry up!” 
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DO FISHES SLEEP 2 


By WILFRID BRONSON 
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Can fishes sleep although they 
never close their lidless eyes? Yes, 
they are able to sleep. For one thing, 
they are very nearsighted. If things 
around them are quiet, the eyes of a 
tired fish, though open, do not ac- 
tually see. Only if something moves 
will the fish take notice. 

Sharks lying at the surface of calm 
seas sometimes grow so sleepy in the 
sunlight that ships almost ram them 











A YAWNING ROCK FISH ===> 
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before they wake up and get out of 
the way. 

The darkness of night also must 
make open-eyed sleeping easier. In 
daylight some fishes rest in thick 
weeds or rock crevices. It’s darker 
there, and safer. Others dive into 
sandy bottoms and just put out their 
mouths to breathe. There they can 
sleep, day or night, as long as they 
please. 
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i. one cool October afternoon, 
inthe year 1697, Daniel Hadley stood 
with legs braced on a narrow ledge a 
dozen feet below the brink of a high 
granite cliff in the royal province of 
New Hampshire. In one hand he 
held several broad sheets of mica 
that, with the aid of his hunting 
knife, he had just split from the rock 
in front of him. “Enough of it to 
cover all our windows,” he said to 
himself and thrust the knife back into 
his belt. 

He was about to retrace his steps 
up the steep slope when he heard the 
sound of excited barking overhead. 
“Now what is wrong with Dusky?” 
he asked himself. Then he caught his 
breath as a loud growl rose above the 
dog’s barking, a growl that changed 
quickly into a savage roar. The next 
instant the barking ended with an 
abrupt yelp. 

Clinging with one hand to a tiny 


scrub pine, Daniel saw his dog’s lean, 


black body suddenly come shooting 
over the edge of the cliff and go fly- 
ing toward the small pond lying 
smooth and dark more than two 
hundred feet below. It had hardly 
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By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 
Illustrated by WOODI ISHMAEL 


struck the water when another sav- 
age growl sounded above and, with 
heart pounding, he watched his mus- 
ket spin end over end against the sky 
and then disappear into the valley. 

Dropping the sheets of mica on 
the ledge, Daniel lifted a trembling 
hand and passed the sleeve of his 
leather jacket quickly across his per- 
spiring forehead. There was no need 
to ask himself what kind of creature 
had killed his dog and hurled the 
musket after its dead body. Having 
lived all of his fourteen years in the 
frontier settlement of Queen’s Mead- 
ow, four miles to the south, he knew 
something about bears. Nevertheless, 
as he peered upward and met a pair 
of fierce little eyes glaring down at 
him, he felt his throat tighten and his 
heart begin to race. 

This was no ordinary bear! One 
glimpse of the head as it swung an- 
grily to and fro was enough to con- 
vince him that he was face to face 
with a creature that for the past two 
years had been killing livestock 
throughout the frontier settlements 
—Great Solomon, the biggest and 
wisest and most dangerous bear in 
that part of the province. Often he 
had heard the men talk about it. 

Daniel swallowed hard while his 
free hand dropped to the knife in his 
belt, his only weapon. Sometimes he 
had imagined himself meeting the 
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savage monster in the woods and 
sending a bullet into its heart, then 
quietly announcing to his mother 
and father, “Well, I have just killed 
Great Solomon!”’.... And now here 
he was, helpless, a dozen feet below 
the top of a high cliff and unable to 
climb back because up there, waiting 
for him, stood Great Solomon him- 
self! 

When the bear finally drew back 
out of sight, Daniel relaxed a little. 
Then he clenched his fist as he heard 
the scratching of its sharp claws on 
the rock, claws that doubtless were 
still red with blood from his dog. 
Moistening his lips, he gazed down- 
ward, but it was soon clear that he 
could not hope to escape in that di- 
rection, for only a short distance be- 
low his feet the rock curved sharply 
inward. Nor was there much hope 
that anyone from the settlement 
would come this way before morn- 
ing. 

“But I am safe here,” he said to 
himself. “Solomon is too big to come 
down....” 

A low growl broke in upon his 
thoughts, and lifting his head, he saw 
the bear peering at him again. Saliva 
dripped from its muzzle, and its eyes 
were red and watery. Still growling, 
it began to pace to and fro along the 
crest, as if seeking a way down. In 
spite of his feeling that it couldn’t 
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reach him, Daniel watched it un- 
easily, his hand again clutching the 
knife. At the point where he had 
climbed downward the bear halted 
and, after the manner of a cat, put 
forth a great paw and then slowly 
drew it back. 

Now the boy could smell the 
heavy odor of it. He noted the many 
little flies swarming round its head 
and also the burs and briars caught in 
its greasy, black coat. Again it put 
forth its paw, its muzzle lowered. 
Then at last, growling deep within its 
throat, it turned and drew back out 
of sight once more. 

“Tt knows it can ne’er reach me!”’ 
Daniel murmured and thrust the 
knife into his belt. 

For the present he was safe, but 
how long would he be able to stand 
on the narrow ledge, with only a 
tiny scrub pine to cling to? Already 
his legs were beginning to ache. He 
wanted to sit down, but the ledge 
was much too narrow for that. He 
shivered as he glanced toward the 
west, where the sun had just dropped 
below a chain of purple hills. 

In another hour twilight would 
begin to close in and the celd would 
increase. The air already felt damp. 
There would probably be frost dur- 
ing the night, perhaps even light 
snow. Suppose Solomon were to 
stand guard up there till morning, 
would he himself be able to hang on 
as long as that? He shook his head 
doubtfully. 


. : - & 
He began to examine his position 
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more closely. At his left, the ledge 
ended abruptly a few feet distant. 
To the right, it extended several 
yards, ending in two or three sharp 
points of rock. Beyond those rock 
points grew another scrub pine 
twisting upward out of a crevice, a 
much larger pine than the one to 
which he was clinging. On his way 
from the settlement he had noticed 
it because of its size and also because 
it was growing close to where a re- 
cent rock slide had left a broad 
notch in the crest of the cliff. 

Now he thought, “If I could reach 
that other pine, I might be more com- 
fortable against its curving trunk.” 

Yes, but how get beyond those 
sharp points of rock? Again he shook 
his head doubtfully. 

More than an hour had passed 
since he had climbed down to the 
ledge. Overhead the sky was gray, 
and above the chain of western hills 
stretched a long streak of crimson. 
The air that rose from the darkening 
valley made him shiver. His hands 
were cold and his teeth chattered as 
he gazed toward the little pond 
where white mist was forming. He 
knew now, beyond a doubt, that he 
couldn’t possibly hang on through- 
out the night. 

What was the bear doing, he asked 
himself? For the past quarter of an 
hour or so he had heard neither its 
growling nor its claws against the 
rough granite. Had it perhaps grown 
tired of waiting? He stood for sev- 
eral minutes with head on one side, 
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his lips parted. Still there was no 
sound. Again he wondered what the 
bear might be doing. At last he be- 
gan to climb. 

Clinging to a rock, his feet braced 
against another, he thrust his head 
cautiously above the level of the 
cliff. No sign of the bear anywhere! 
He peered through the twilight to- 
ward the woods some fifty yards dis- 
tant, then, hauling himself upward, 
stood motionless, listening. 

Had Solomon really gone? Or was 
he perhaps lying in wait over there 
out of sight within the woods? Some- 
how it didn’t seem natural for Solo- 
mon to go away. 

Striding cautiously forward a short 
distance, Daniel halted, sniffing. 
Again he smelled the strong bear 
odor. It might of course come from 
the ground or from some of the 
bushes the creature had brushed 
against, but the boy couldn’t be sure. 


“It would be foolish of me to 
think that Great Solomon has left 
the mountain,” he finally decided, 
and he faced quickly about, his mind 
made up. He would not start for 
home. He would take no risks! 

Instead he would return to the 
safety of the cliff and, if necessary, 
climb into the twisted branches of 
that big pine. He would be fairly 
comfortable there and would be able 
to hang on till morning. “Then per- 
haps some one will come searching 
for me,” he said to himself hopefully. 
“In such a case....” 

He whirled and clutched at his 
knife as a dry stick cracked sharply 
behind him. The next instant he felt 
his breath whistle in his throat. From 
the darkness of the woods a black 
shadow was moving toward him! 
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There was no time to turn and 
run. He could only fling himself 
awkwardly to one side. As he stum- 
bled and went to his knees among 
the low growth, he felt the stinging 
rake of claws against his shoulder and 
forearm and saw his knife leap up- 
ward and vanish. 

Before the bear could halt and 
turn round, Daniel was on his feet 
again. No use trying to find the 
knife. Solomon was coming at him 
now from the direction of the cliff, 
growling savagely! With _ fists 
clenched, Daniel went racing to- 
ward the woods. But he knew he 
never could outrun his enemy. The 
bear would be upon him before he 
could reach the woods. If he were 
to save his life, he must get back to 
the cliff. There was no other place of 
safety. 

As he was passing a high rock, 
with the bear less than a dozen feet 
behind him, he dodged abruptly 
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round it. This time he managed to 
avoid. those sharp claws. Out of the 
corner of his eye he saw his enemy 
turn awkwardly and then come at 
him again. Feeling that he had 
gained something, Daniel set off once 
more at top speed. And now the cliff, 
with the top of the big twisted pine 
rising beyond it, was directly i in front 
of him! But would he be able to 
reach it far enough ahead of the bear 
so that he could slacken speed and 
then climb down to the base of the 
tree? 

Over at the right was the ledge 
where he had found the mica. Maybe 
it would be better to try to reach the 
ledge again. No, the big pine was 
nearer. If he could only reach it with 
a few seconds to spare! 

A hurried glance backward told 
him that he had hoped for too much. 
Solomon had rounded the rock and 
was coming at him with long strides. 
It seemed only a matter of seconds 
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before the bear would be within 
striking distance. For an instant 
Daniel thought of trying to dodge 
again. Then he thrust the idea from 
his mind. There was something else 
he might do, a desperate final effort 
that he might make! If he failed, it 
would mean certain death; but if it 
succeeded, it might result in a sur- 
prise for Solomon. 

As he ran he kept his gaze fixed on 
the top of the big pine. That was his 
only hope. Behind him he could hear 
the crash of Solomon’s body in the 
low growth. Each moment it 
sounded louder, nearer. 

Now the boy was within a score 
of yards of the cliff, and the dark top 
of the pine seemed to be rushing at 
him. He could hear the wind singing 
in his ears. He could hear Solomon 
grunting and growling as he ran. 
Now the two of them were racing 
over rocky ground that sloped gently 
downward toward the notch in the 
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cliff. Daniel suddenly forgot about 
the bear. It was the danger in front 
that mattered now! 

Within the notch, he began to 
slacken speed. As he threw his 
weight backward he could feel earth 
and small stones loosened by the re- 
cent slide grinding beneath his feet. 
Then a roar pounded against his ear 
drums, and he knew that Solomon 
also was within the notch, the two of 
them clattering swiftly toward the 
edge of the cliff and the dark valley 
beyond it. 

Suddenly Daniel leaped. He leaped 
at the very instant that the bear’s 
claws raked his shoulder again! Up- 
ward and outward into cold air he 
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leaped! Upward and outward toward 
the dark mass of the pine, his arms 
wide spread, hands ready to clutch! 

As his body struck the tree, a 
gnarled upper limb broke and sagged 
beneath his weight, and Daniel had a 
frightening glimpse of emptiness be- 
low. Then, while branches thick with 
needles struck at his face and throat, 
he clutched again. This time it was 
the main trunk that he seized, both 
arms encircling it. Almost at the 
same instant he uttered a gasp as 
something dark and huge crashed 
against the lower part of the tree, 
shaking it violently, so that he nearly 
lost his hold. 

Again he had forgotten Solomon! 
Now, with the bear odor once more 
in his nostrils, he saw the heavy body, 
head upward and all four feet claw- 
ing the air, go shooting off into space. 
Then downward it vanished toward 
the pond where the musket and the 
body of the dog were lying. 
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With mouth open, his breath com- 
ing in quick gasps, Daniel waited. . .. 
waited until at last he heard it, the 
faint, hollow splash far below. Then 
he was listening to the echoes trem- 
bling upward. They quivered and 
gradually faded until once more only 
the cool autumn silence filled the 
valley. Closing his eyes, he smiled 
wearily, gratefully. His plan had suc- 
ceeded! He himself was alive and 
safe, but Great Solomon, too heavy 
and awkward to check his speed at 
the last moment, had gone over the 
edge to his death. 

Despite his torn and aching 
shoulder, Daniel made his way to the 
base of the pine and thence to the 
top of the cliff once more. A few 
minutes later, with the sheets of mica 
under his good arm, he set off 
through the woods for home, know- 
ing that it was important news he 
would be bringing to the settlers at 
Queen’s Meadow. 
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The Very Best Sneezer 


By CAROLAN WHITE 






Said Elephant Ella one fine summer day, 
“There’s nothing much doing for fun.” 

So she thought and she thought, till she chanced on a plot, 

That was sure to please everyone. 


“IT know what I'll do!” Ella cried in delight, 
“All my animal friends I will call 
To a contest of “Sneeze,” to find out, if you please, 


}?? 


Who’s the very best sneezer of all! 


So she called all her friends, and they merrily came, € 
Each one toting his own pepper-pot. 

And they sat in a ring,—’twas the funniest thing— 
Around Ella, claimed judge on the spot. 


“Now,” called Ella, “let’s start. Baby Bison, all set? 
Take a big sniff of pepper! One! Two!” 
Baby Bison obeyed, and a sniffling he made, 
Then he sneezed such a wee sneeze, “kiss-you!”’ 


“That was fine, Baby darling,” Judge Ella declared, 

“For a bison so little and young. 
And now, Kangaroo Kay, to your pepper-pot, pray.” 
Kay whiffed hard at the pepper, “Caaaaa—ccchhh—une!” 


“My, how long that one lasted,” Judge Ella remarked, 
— suppose cause your neck stretches sO. 
Well, Rhinoceros Rose, you are next. Mind your nose!” 


So Rose sniffed till she roared, “HIT-YA-TOE!” 
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“Gracious, that was a sneeze!” Ella praised with a nod, 
Then went on to the next, Benjy Bear. 
So they each had a try, and oh me, and oh my, 
But the pepper was thick in the air! 


When the last one had finished, Judge Ella exclaimed, 
“Now [ really don’t know what to say. 

For you've all done so well, that I scarcely can tell... .” 

Then she paused in a curious way. 


“Oh, my goodness,” she gasped. “Dearest friends, one and all, 
Just as surely as noon follows morn, 
I do hope you won’t get too alarmed and upset, 
But I feel a GREAT SNEEZE coming on!!!” 


There’s no word I can write, and no word you can say, 
That would bring Ella’s sneeze to your ear. 

For it thundered a boom, like the first crack of doom, 
While the earth, it seemed, trembled in fear. 


When that awful sneeze ended (thank Heavens it did!) 
Why, there wasn’t an animal there! 

For a wind, blown up fast, in a great sneezy blast, 

Had them scattered and strewn everywhere! 
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But at last they were gathered together once more, 

To find Ella was nowhere about! 

Then they spied a queer sight, it was—Ella, (that’s right! ) 
Who’d been turned by her sneeze inside out! 














So they rushed to her aid. Not one minute was lost, 
Each one pushing and pulling and then, 

After much steady work, and one last hearty jerk, 
She was all inside iv once again. 


Said her animal friends, ““Never mind, Ella dear, 
Though it’s true you’ve had quite a close call, 


It was worth it to see, for we’re sure as can be 
You're the very best sneezer of all!!!!” 


Illustrated by CHARLOTTE REHFELD 
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Part Two 


A WEEK or so after the fire came a 
long spell of rainy weather. It seemed 
as if the clouds would never blow 
away and give the sun a chance to 
dry things up. A single rainy day is 
bad enough, and two rainy days are 
worse. But when it rains for nearly 
a week, it is just the limit. That is 
what the Barkingtons thought. By 
the afternoon of the fourth day they 
felt like tigers, pacing their cages. 

Roddy, for once in his life, had 
read so much that he was tired of 
books. He wandered restlessly about 
the house, feeling as gloomy as the 
sky outside. In the living room, 
which Mrs. Barkington always called 
the parlor, he came upon Jim, who 
was trying without much success to 
stand on his head. 

Roddy watched him for a minute 
or two. “See that you don’t damage 
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The Barkington 


By ROBIN PALMER 


Family 


any of Grandmother’s things,” he 
remarked. “After all, this is her 
house.” 

“Don’t talk like a fussy old hen,” 
said Jim, as he tumbled over in a 
heap. “I almost got it that time.” 

“You were bracing yourself 
against the wall,” Roddy objected. 
“Anyone could do it that way.” 

“All right,” cried Jim. “Let’s see 
you.” 

“Oh, I don’t feel like it just now,” 
said his brother coolly, and strolled 
into the second dining room. 

There he found Mrs. Barkington 
and Patsy playing an easy card game 
called Tommy Come Tickle Me. 
They were enjoying themselves very 
much. 

Roddy leaned on the back of 
Patsy’s chair and gave a tug at one of 
her pigtails. 

“Ouch!” cried Patsy, tossing her 
head. “Go away.” 

“Sissy game, sissy game, sissy 
game,” her brother began in a sing- 
song chant, tweaking her braids in 
time to the words. 

Patsy was furious. She breathed 
hard, trying desperately to think of 
a good retort. But before she had a 
chance to say anything, Roddy 
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Tue Story so Far: The seven Barkingtons were spending the 
winter at Grandmother’s big house in the city. Besides good- 
natured Mrs. Barkington, Father Barkington who worked at 
the zoo, and the new baby Cornelius, there was mischievous 
young Punch, who nearly got lost at the big fire, and his two 
older brothers. Roddy liked to read, and Jimmy was interested 
in bugs and animals. Patsy was the only girl Barkington. 


“Catch me 
he called over 


started toward the door. 
playing a sissy game,” 
his shoulder. 

Patsy snorted. “I'd like to kick 
him,” she said under her breath. “I’m 
not a sissy.” 

Mrs. Barkington had not paid any 
attention to Roddy’s remarks. She 
was thinking about the game. 

“Here is Tommy Come Tickle 
Me,” she cried, placing her last card 
on the table. “I’ve won, Patsy, I’ve 
won.” 

“Ves, 
glumly. 

“Let’s play again,” 
Barkington. 
next time.” 

“Tt isn’t that I mind losing,” Patsy 
replied, “but I’m not a sissy, am I, 
Mother?” 

“Of course not,” cried her mother. 
“What a ridiculous idea! Whatever 
made you think that the one who 
lost the game was a sissy?” 

Patsy sighed. “Roddy says I am.’ 

“Tt’s a great mistake,” her mother 
said, “a great mistake to worry about 
what other people are saying. The 
reason I am always so happy is that 
7 os t care what anyone thinks of 

e.” Patsy knew this was so. 


Mother,” answered Patsy 


suggested Mrs. 
“Maybe you will win 
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“The sooner you do the same, the 
better off you will be,” said Mrs. 
Barkington. And she dealt the cards 
vigorously. 

“It’s easy enough after you are 
grownup, " thought Patsy. “But 
when you re seven, it’s different, and 
I won’t be called a sissy.” 

They went on playing, but the 
game had lost its interest for Patsy. 
She could hear Roddy and Jim clat- 
tering downstairs to the kitchen. 
Probably they had some good 
scheme and were leaving her out. 
The sound of their voices carried up 
the dumbwaiter shaft. 

Soon more than sounds were com- 
ing up that dumbwaiter shaft! There 
was a delicious fragrance in the air, 
sweet and unmistakably chocolate. 

“Fudge,” cried Mrs. Barkington. 
“How perfectly lovely!” 

“Roddy must be making it,” 
Patsy said. “When he isn’t reading, 
he’s always hungry.” 

“As soon as it is done,” Mrs. Bark- 
ington began. But she was inter- 
rupted by a roar from the top of the 
house. “That’s Punch,” said his 
mother. 

There was another roar, louder 
than the first. 

















“Hit his head or something,” mut- 
tered Mrs. Barkington. “He isn’t 
badly hurt, but I guess I had better 


go. We'll finish the game later, Pat, | 


and please bring me some fudge 
when it’s done.” 

Patsy nodded. “I won’t ask the 
boys for it though,” she said to her- 
self. “Maybe I'll slide down the 
dummy and swipe the whole pan.” 

Great ideas often come quickly 
like that. Slide down the dumb- 
waiter? Why not? The box was big 
enough to hold her if she curled up. 
It would be like riding down to the 
kitchen in a toy elevator, and it 
would show the boys she wasn’t a 
sissy, too. She tiptoed across the 
dining room. 

“T’'ll have to get a good grip on the 
rope,” she thought, “and let myself 
down slowly. If I went fast, there 
might be a smashup at the bottom.” 

So she grasped the rope firmly in 
both hands, and hung on while she 
climbed into the box. It was a tight 
fit. She had to hold herself up with 
her knees against her chest, and even 
then her head bumped on the shelf 
that divided the dumbwaiter in half. 
Besides, she had to cling to the rope 
all the time she was wriggling into 
place, and that wasn’t easy. 

“T must be heavier than the dinner 
dishes,” she thought. But she man- 
aged not to lose her grip. 

By letting out the rope a foot at a 
time, she made a slow, jerky descent, 
and suddenly the dumbwaiter landed 
with a loud thud at the bottom: 
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Both of the boys were busily bend- 
ing over the stove with their backs to 
her. When they heard the thud, they 


spun around, and there was Patsy. 


Roddy’s mouth dropped open. 
Then he said, “Jiminy crickets!” 
That was all. But his voice was filled 
with admiration. 

“What a swell idea!” cried Jim. “I 
want to try it.” 

Patsy unfolded herself and slid to 
the floor. “It’s fun,” she said. “Get 
on, Jim. Roddy and I will pull you 
u aor 
:o scrambled into the dumb- 
waiter box, and his brother and sister 
hauled on the rope. Jim was heavy, 
but they managed to send him up to 
the second dining room. That was as 
far as the dumbwaiter went. 

“Let me down fast,” he called. 

“Not too fast,” Roddy answered. 
“We don’t want to be bothered pick- 
ing up your pieces. It’s my turn after 
you, Jim. I wonder why we never 
thought of this before?” 

They gave one another several 
rides, up and down, up and down. 
Patsy was having her third turn 
when Roddy smelled something 
burning. 

“Hold on,” he cried. “The fudge 
is boiling over.” 

Fortunately the dumbwaiter was 
practically at the bottom, because 
both boys dropped the rope and 
made a dash for the stove. Patsy 
jumped out of the box and tried to 
follow them, but her leg caught in 
the rope, and she came down with a 
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crash on the kitchen floor. She fell 
so hard that the boys turned back. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” asked 
Jim. 

Patsy didn’t answer. She lay quite 
still where she had fallen. Her 
brothers ran over to her. 

“Did you hurt yourself?” Jim re- 
peated. 

Patsy gritted her teeth. “I’m not a 
sissy,” she muttered. “I’m not a sissy. 
But my leg feels awful.” 

Roddy stood looking at her for a 
second. He had the saucepan of 
fudge in his hands. Suddenly he put 
it down and ran toward the door, 
calling, “I'll get Mother.” 

Jim knelt on the floor beside Patsy. 
“Vou had better not move,” he said. 
“You've probably broken some- 
thing.” Jim had once fallen out of a 
tree and broken his arm, so he knew 
a lot about bones. “Mother will call a 
taxi,” he went on. 
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Patsy felt a little thrill of excite- 
ment. She had never ridden in a taxi 
in her life, but she had always wished 
she could. Only three times, as far 
back ‘as she could remember, had 
Mrs. Barkington called a taxi, and 
every time it was for Jim. 

“She will take you to the hospital,” 
said that experienced brother. “It’s 
wonderful to go to a hospital. They 
even smell exciting.” 

At that moment Mrs. Barkington 
sailed into the kitchen. She was never 
absent-minded in a crisis, and she had 
had many a crisis in her life. She 
looked Patsy over without loss of 
time. Then she gave her commands. 

“Jim,” she cried. “Get our hats 
and coats. Never mind the umbrella. 
It has disappeared again. Roddy, run 
to the corner and call a taxi.” 

The next thing Patsy knew, her 
mother was carrying her to the door 
as if she had been one of the babies. 
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There at the curb stood a taxi, a 
bright orange one. The driver came 
to meet them and helped Mrs. Bark- 
ington to put Patsy inside. Then 
away they went, leaving the two 
boys on the wet sidewalk behind 
them. 








“Patsy has to stay in the hospital 
quite a while,” Mrs. Barkington ex- 
plained to the family at supper. “Her 
leg is broken, but the doctor says it 
isn’t a bad break. What do you sup- 
pose they did to her?” 

Of course, everyone asked what. 

“They pulled her leg right up in 
the air,” cried Mrs. Barkington. 
“There she is in bed, lying on her 
back with her leg sticking up. It’s 
tied that way, too, so she can’t put it 
down.” 

Jim sighed. “It sounds like much 
more of an adventure to break your 
leg than your arm,” he said. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered his 
mother. “It may be more interesting 
at first, but it must be uncomfartable 
to stay in that position.” 
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“Patsy won’t complain,” Mr. Bark- 
ington said. “She has a lot of spunk.” 
Roddy took a long drink of water. 


- He was remembering that he had 


called Patsy a sissy. He began to 
wonder what he could do to make up 
for it. After supper he told Jim that 
he had a plan. 

“IT am going to the hospital tomor- 
row,” he said, “and I’m going to 
take Patsy a present.” 

“Let me go with you,” said Jim. 
“What are you going to take her?” 

Roddy frowned. “I haven’t quite 
decided,” he replied. “I thought of 
giving her my knife.” 

“Your knife!” gasped Jim. “You 
don’t want to do that.” 

“No, I don’t,” Roddy admitted, 
“but I haven’t anything else. Do you 
think she’d like it?” 

“Of course she would,” Jim re- 
plied. “But it’s a good knife and 
Patsy’s not eight years old yet. Why 
don’t you keep it and buy her some- 
thing else?” 

“That’s what I’d like to do,” said 
his brother, “if only I had some 
money.” 

“T have four cents,” Jim said. “You 
can’t do much with that.” 

Roddy -agreed that you couldn’t. 

However, when they told their 
mother the next day that they were: 
going to see Patsy, she put her hand 
into a jug on the mantel and pulled 
out two dimes. 

“Twenty cents!” cried Jim. “Is 
that for us?” 


“It’s for your carfare,” answered 
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Mrs. Barkington. “You'll have to 


walk over and take the bus. You 
know, Roddy, the bus we take to 
the dentist’s goes right past the hos- 
pital.” 

Roddy nodded. 

“Look both ways when you cross 
the streets,” Mrs. Barkington went 
on. 

The boys said they would, and 
started off side by side. For a minute 
or two neither of them spoke. Then 
Roddy remarked that if they took 
the bus to the hospital and walked 
back, they would have ten cents to 
spend. 

Jim wasn’t quick in arithmetic, but 
he realized this statement was cor- 
rect. 

“And if we went to the Five-and- 
Ten,” Roddy continued, “I guess 
we could get Patsy a present she 
would like a lot more than my 
knife.” 

“Yes,” Jim agreed, “but the Five- 
and-Ten is in the other direction.” 

“T know,” said Roddy. “It would 
mean quite a lot of walking.” 

Jim paused to look into the win- 
dow of a pet shop. “Oh, I don’t mind 
the walk,” he replied. “Look at that 
monkey, Rod. I wish we could have 
a monkey.” He pressed his nose 
against the glass. “Or a guinea pig. 
I wonder how much the guinea pigs 
are.” 

Roddy didn’t answer. He was 
reading a sign in the window. “Live 
turtles,” it said, “twenty-five cents.” 

“Say,” he cried suddenly. “Po you 
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suppose there is anything in this store 
that costs ten cents?” 

Jim was always glad of an excuse 
to get inside a pet shop. He opened 
the door and in they went. What a 
racket! Puppies were yelping, ca- 
naries were chirping, and parrots 
were squawking. Jim beamed at the 
pet shop man, and wrinkled his nose 
in delight. 

“T love the smell in here,” he said. 
“It’s all fur and feathers.” 

The man laughed. 

“We'd like to buy something,” 
Roddy remarked. “That is, we 
would if you have an animal for 
about ten cents.” 
































Some shopkeepers would have 
sniffed at so small a transaction, but 
the people in charge of pet shops are 
usually a little nicer and more con- 
siderate than the others. This man 
was just as polite as if Roddy had 
offered to spend ten dollars. He ran 
his thumb and forefinger down his 
nose and pinched the end of it, a ges- 
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ture which undoubtedly helped him 
to think better. Then he said, “How 
about goldfish?” 


Now the Barkingtons were not 


particularly fond of fish, but Roddy 
looked into the tank all the same. If 
everything else was too expensive, 
a goldfish might do. Suddenly Roddy 
leaned forward and looked at the 
cage behind the fish tank. “Why, 
you have white mice,” he cried. “I 
didn’t know you sold them here. I 
don’t suppose. .. .” 

“I’m afraid not,” said the man, 
shaking his head sadly. “Ten cents 
isn’t quite enough.” 

Roddy nudged Jim who was lost 
in admiration of the guinea pigs. 
“Could you walk both ways?” whis- 
pered Roddy. “Could you?” 

Jim nodded. 

“IT guess we could spend twenty 
cents,” Roddy told the man. Then 
he remembered Jim’s _ pennies. 
“Twenty-four,” he corrected him- 
self. 

“Well, that’s a different story,” 
laughed the shopkeeper. “Those mice 
generally sell for a quarter, but I 
think we could knock off a penny. 
Did you say it was for a present?” 

“Yes,” Roddy replied. “We’re 
taking it to Patsy. She'll be awfully 
pleased.” 

“Some ladies are scared of mice,” 
the man remarked. 

“Oh, Patsy’s not a lady,” said 
Roddy. “She is four and a half years 
younger than I am. She’ll love having 
a mouse.” 
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Jim was sorry to find the matter 
settled. He would have stayed in the 
shop all afternoon, but Roddy picked 
up the box with the mouse inside, 
and hurried him out on the street. 

“Come on,” he called. “We have 
a long way to walk.” 

“I thought we were going on the 
bus and walking home,” Jim replied. 

Roddy scowled at him. “What’s 
the matter?” he said. “Are you get- 
ting like Mother? Didn’t you hear 
me ask if you could walk both ways? 
Don’t you even know we bought a 
white mouse?” 

“Of course I know we bought a 
mouse,” cried Jim. “I guess I gave 
you my four cents. But I didn’t hear 
you say anything about the bus. Oh 
well, Ican walk if you can.’ 

It was farther than either of them 
expected. By the time they reached 
the hospital, they were going very 
slowly. 

“I hope they have plenty of 
chairs,” said Roddy. “It’s a big place, 
isn’t it? Which way do we go?” 

“IT don’t know,” Jim replied. “I 
never came in the visitors’ door be- 
fore.” 

“Well, ask the lady at the desk,” 
Roddy said. 

“Oh no, you ask her,” cried Jim. 

Roddy walked across the wide 
stone hall. He not only found out 
where Patsy was, but he also got two 
tickets to see her. 

The elevator let them out on the 
third floor, right opposite the door to 
the ward. It wasn’t a very large room 
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but, even if there had been eight hun- 
dred beds in it, they would have had 
no trouble finding Patsy. There she 
lay, with her leg standing up like a 
signal. The boys walked over and 
looked at her admiringly. 

“Mother told us the way your leg 
was fixed,” said Jim, “but I had no 
idea it would be like this. You’re on 
a regular pulley.” 

Patsy grinned. 

“Are you having fun?” 
Roddy. “ 
eat?” 

“You bet,” Patsy replied. “Ice 
cream last night.” 

“Oh boy!” cried her brother. “I 
wonder why I never break any 
bones.’ ’ Suddenly he remembered the 
white mouse. “We brought you a 
present,” he said, “because you're SO 
spunky. No sissy about you.’ 

Patsy was delighted. She took the 
box and began to open it. “Why, 


asked 
Do you get good things to 
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she cried. 


there are holes in the lid,” 
“Tt must be alive. Is it alive?” 

Her brothers didn’t answer. It 
wouldn’t do to spoil the surprise. 
But they both leaned forward ea- 
gerly and helped untie the string. 


“Oh how darling!” Patsy whis- 
pered. “A little w hie mouse!” She 
picked the mouse up gently and held 
him in both hands, so that he could 
poke his head between her fingers. 

“Do you think they will let me keep 
him here?” she asked. 

Roddy had been considering this 
matter on the way to the hospital, 
and he thought he had the answer 
all worked out. There was only one 
possible difficulty. “What are the 
nurses like?” he said. 

“They are ever so nice,” 


Patsy 
answered, 


“all but one, that is.” 
“Well, when you see ber coming, 

you can put the mouse under the 

covers, or back in this box,” said 
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Roddy. “Then she won’t ever guess. 
And you won’t have trouble feeding 
him, because he can eat crumbs and 
things from your tray.” 

“We are going to make a little 
house for him in your room at 
home,” Jim said. “Then you can 
keep him there when you're well, 
and the cats won’t be able to get 
him.” 

They were so much interested in 
their plans for the mouse that they 
didn’t realize the other visitors were 
leaving the ward. 

It was only when a crisp voice 
cried, “Boys! Boys!” that they 
jumped and looked around them. 
There was a nurse, her face as stiff 
as her white dress. “Visiting hours 
are over now,” she remarked. “You 
will have to say good-by to your sis- 
ter.” She stood there to see that they 
did it without loss of time. 

“We'll come again,” Roddy said 
to Patsy. She had a rather funny 
expression on her face, and suddenly 
she gave a little scream of laughter. 

“What is it?” asked the nurse. “Is 
there a joke?” 

“Something tickled me,” laughed 
Patsy. 

The nurse looked coldly at the 
boys. “This is not the time for tick- 
ling,” she said. 

Roddy and Jim remained silent, 
knowing quite well what had hap- 
pened to Patsy, but a little girl in the 
next bed gave the whole thing away. 

“IT know what tickled her,” she 
said. “Patsy has a mouse under the 
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covers, that’s what. I saw her put it 
there.” 

“A mouse!” gasped the nurse in a 
horrified voice. ““Where on earth did 
it come from?” 

“Those boys brought it.” 

“It’s not an ordinary mouse,” said 
Roddy hastily. “It’s a beautiful 
white one, and it’s a pet. It won't 
bother anybody.” 

“Take it out,” commanded the 
nurse. Her voice sounded so strange 
that it was hard to tell whether she 
was angry or scared. 

Patsy rummaged around under the 
covers, and suddenly the mouse 
darted out all by itself. It jumped off 
the bed and dashed across the floor. 





The nurse gave a little shriek. 
“Miss Peters! Miss Thompson!” she 
called. “Come at once. There’s a 
mouse in here. Oh catch him! Catch 
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him!” She clutched the sides of her 
skirts and backed toward the door. 

All the children were laughing, 
and so were the two young nurses 
who came in to do the catching. 

“Where is he?” asked Miss Peters. 

“Over here,” answered Roddy. 
He and Jim had followed the mouse 
across the room. 

They both knew that the only 
way to catch an animal is to go up to 
him quietly, but the nurses did ot 
know that. They ran toward the 
boys, and quick as a wink the mouse 
darted under a bed. 





“Head him off! Head him off!” 


cried the older nurse. “One on this 
side and one on that.” 

If they had been catching a horse, 
this method might have w orked, but 
heading off a mouse is quite different. 
He was far too small. Not only could 
he double and turn like lightning, but 
he had the advantage of being able to 


dart under the furniture, which the 
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nurses, even on their hands and 
knees, could hardly manage. Often 
they were close enough to grab for 
him sbut every time they found them- 
selves clutching the empty air. 
Round the beds they chased, now 
on their feet, now on all fours, up 
and down, in and out, until they 
were panting for breath. Then, 
while they leaned against the wall to 






- rest, Jim crept up to the mouse 
# quietly and slowly. No one paid any 
- attention to him. 


The older nurse was scolding the 
younger ones for not heading off the 
mouse properly. While she was talk- 
ing, Jim picked up the tired little 
mouse and put him back in the box. 

“T think we had better go now,” 
he said to Patsy. “We'll take good 
care of the mouse until you come 
home.” 


(This is Part Two of a five-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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by Marion Holland 









The Merry Mice 
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The Mice are singing, “Hurray! Hurray! 






‘Fora month at the beach,and taken the cat.’ 
Now we/ havea holiday, how about that?” 





The people have gone away today 





To the kitchen they scamper.as quick as a wink, 
And put in the stopper and fill up the sink. 








Father Mouse points out a task for each, 





While Mother Mouse fixes a sandy beach. 





























Oh! What a splashing and commotion — 
The Mice, vacationing at the Ocean/ 
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Book “Reviews 


“The man called Bill” sounded 
like a menace to happy holidays 
when Mrs. Sanville announced that a 
strange grown-up was coming to 
Whitehouse Farm for an indefinite 
visit. All four children were up- 
set, but especially Pamela and Brian. 

With typical forthrightness, Pam- 
ela decided they must kidnap their 
mother’s unwelcome guest and force 
him to go away. They weren’t going 
to have any outsider spoiling their 


‘precious summer holidays. But the 


man called Bill was not easily 
daunted even by four determined 
youngsters, and he soon had them 
hanging around his campfire, stalk- 
ing baby foxes, and making friends 
with gypsies. 

Never had there been such a won- 
derful summer at Whitehouse Farm 
as the one David Severn tells about 
in A CaBin For Crusoe (Houghton. 
$2). Arthur Ransome fans, please 
take notice! 

For super horse-trading, there’s 
the Pushkar Fair in India, where 
Jivan got a job looking after the 
handsome black _ stallion that 
wouldn’t let the other horse-boys 
come anywhere near him. Jivan was 
a Rajput and proud of his heritage, so 
proud that he would not mix words 
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with the thieving boys who usually 
worked around the stables. 

There was a mystery about Jivan’s 
family which puzzled the boy and 
carried him into danger more than 
once. Even the good Babban, who 
rescued Jivan from murderers when 
he was a baby, could not always pro- 
tect Jivan from the evil cart-man. 

THE THIRTEENTH STONE by Jean 
Bothwell (Harcourt. $2) is a lively 
story with colorful and dramatic 
characters: the holy Sadhu, the sus- 
picious Goli, the lonely Jivan. 





Illustration from “The Thirteenth Stone” 


Marie McSwigan, author of Snow- 
TREASURE, puts Pittsburgh on the 
map in a new book called H1, Bar- 
NEY (Dutton. $2). It’s about a boy 
who didn’t get along with the kids in 
his own school although he made 
plenty of friends elsewhere: with 
Mr. Kent next door, and Mr. Hud- 
son the garbage collector, and An- 
gelo the Italian gardener. 
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Hi, Barney has moments when 
the story dwells too obviously on its 
moral, but all readers will brighten 
up when Barney’s father walks in and 
starts telling the story of his rescue 
by the French underground. Even 
boys of ten were trained to outwit 
the enemy and save the lives of Eng- 
lish and American airmen shot down 
in occupied France. 

Books about trains and fire engines 
are all too scarce for most boys and a 
great many girls. The nursery school 
age will welcome the new edition of 
Tue Lirrte Fireman by Margaret 
Wise Brown, with poster-like pic- 
tures in vivid colors by Slobodkina 
(Scott. $1.25). 

Seven, eight, and nine-year-olds 
with a taste for adventure will be sure 
to clamor for a second and third 
reading of THe Runaway SHUTTLE 
Train by Muriel Fuller (McKay. 
$2). It’s a city story that will appeal 
to country children, too, and those 
who live in small towns. It has the 
elements of a tall tale, and yet it 
might be true, every word of it. The 
illustrations in color are like a stage 
setting for subway life in the Biggest 
City in the World. The illustrator is 
Dorothea Dana. 

For beginning readers who prefer 
stories about dogs, there are two new 
dog books by favorite author-artist 
combinations. VICKI, A GUIDE DOG, 
(Harcourt. $2) is written and illus- 
strated by the Johnsons, who are 
specialists in pedigreed dogs with 
character and personality. The Boxer 
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puppy named Vicki proved so in- 
telligent and loyal that she was 
chosen to lead the blind. 

Dorothy L’Hommedieu and 
Marguerite Kirmse are the author 
and artist of RoBBIE, THE BRAVE 
LITTLE COLLIE (Lippincott. $2). 
Robbie lived on a sheep ranch 
where he had a chance to prove that 
a brave dog is more than a match for 
the silliest sheep. 

Some of the very best books being 
published i in these day s are fact-find- 
ing books for young scientists. 
Jeanne Bendick, an expert artist for 
fact books, has illustrated with many 
pictures and diagrams a first science 
book called Let’s Finp Our by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider (William 
R. Scott. $1.25). 

Campers will want to own a copy 
of Tue Book ror Junior Woons- 
MEN by Bernard S. Mason (A. S. 
Barnes. $3). It’s a book for fathers, 
too, who can still learn a few things 
about making life more comfortable 
in the woods and all the joys of being 
an amateur lumberjack. 

Not even an atom bomb could 
compete with the terrifying story of 
Votcano by Tom Galt (Scribners. 
$2). There were explosions by day 
and fire by night, giant rumblings of 
the earth, and moving lava, which 
continued for weeks and months. 
Scientists, tourists, and village folk 
alike were fascinated and terrified at 
the same time by the volcano which 
constantly threatened them with 
total destruction. 
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JUNE is a nice month, easy to spell, full 
of good weather, and blessed with long, 
light evenings. After supper I love to 
stroll down the street between the neigh- 
bors’ gardens and smell the roses and 
honeysuckle. 

The penglets are not so good at this. 
When I take them along they are more 
apt to smell trouble than roses. That’s 
why I usually give them fish chowder 
and put them right to bed. I like peace 
after my dinner. 

But yesterday they begged so hard and 
it was such a warm, fine evening—and no 
school the next day—that I let them stay 
up and go walking with me. They prom- 
ised to be no trouble, they promised to 
stay close behind me; so off we started. 

The sun was down, and trees and 
houses looked just a bit dim and different 
in the twilight. Peterkin and Petunia 
stayed close together and talked in 
whispers. That suited me fine while it 
lasted, but pretty soon I noticed that I 
heard no more whispers and I looked 
back and saw no more penglets. What I 
did see was a big bush whose branches 
were waving as if it was having a private 
cyclone, so I walked over to it. 

Peterkin grabbed my coat tails. “Ssh! 
Hide quick. Something’s happening.” 

So I slithered under the bush where 
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they were lying in some cool, damp moss. 
The bush was next to a vacant lot where 
a gang of boys often play ball. In one 
corner they had built a sort of cabin out 
of some old boxes and lumber. 

“Someone just went inside,” whispered 
Peterkin. 

“And he had something in his hand!” 
breathed Petunia. 

“It could have been a bomb,” said 
Peterkin. “It was just about the size of 
one that I saw in the movies. Hsst! heads 
down. He’s coming out.” 

A small boy came out of the hut, looked 
around and then went off the back way, 
slipping through a gap in the hedge. 

“Can we go in now and get the bomb?” 
asked Petunia. 

“Sssh! Here comes someone else. Get 
down, quick!” and Peterkin gave us each 
a shove under. 

Two boys came sauntering toward the 
hut from the front of a lot. Both carried 
small objects in their hands. 

“More bombs!” murmured Petunia. 
“More and more.” 

“Maybe so, maybe not,” Peterkin 
muttered. “It could be the other guy 
knew these two were meeting here and 
put a time bomb there to blow them up 
when they came.” 

The two boys went into the hut. 
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“Wouldn’t that hurt?” asked Petunia. 
“Te’d kill them dead.” 


Petunia began to cry. “I’m going to tell 
them.” 

“But maybe they have bombs, too.” 

“No, they don’t. That fat boy who just 
came threw me a nice fish just yesterday. 
I like him. I don’t want him blown up. 
I’m going!” Petunia made for the hut. 

We followed. 

The door was open a crack. We 
pushed it. A flashlight threw a path of 
light toward me. 

“Who's there?” 

“Friends,” cried Peterkin. “Don’t shoot. 
We came to warn you.” 

The other boy lit a lantern. We walked 
in. 

“Hello,” said the fat boy. 

“Hello,” said Petunia, “we thought it 
might be a bomb.” 

“What might be a bomb?” 

“The thing the other boy left here and 
maybe the things you were carrying.” 

“I was carrying soup,” he said. “This 
is our food depot.” 

“He brought something here, too.” 

The fat boy picked up the lantern and 
held it so it lighted two shelves at the 
side. They were nearly full of tin cans 
of all sizes and colors. “Gee, I guess it was 
this,” he cried, picking up a big can 
marked honey. “That’s new, isn’t it, 
Bill?” 

“New to me,” answered Bill. 

“That’s a lot of food,” remarked Peter- 
kin. “Are you getting ready to go ex- 
ploring or something?” 

“Nope, this is for hungry boys in other 
countries, like Italy and China.” 

“And girls?” said Petunia. 

“And girls. You see, my big brother 
came back from Italy and told us how 


’ 
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the children there had so little to eat that 
they got kind of sick and couldn’t grow 
right. He told how they—well, they were 


. glad to get soldiers’ scraps.” 


“Other countries, too,” said Bill. 
“These cans are going all over the world 
—India, China, Poland, France. All the 
countries where there was war. The 
farms got all spoiled and the machinery 
broken and some of the children got lost 
from their parents. If every boy and girl 
in the United States does without a few 
ice-cream cones and buys a can of food, 
there'll be millions and it will help a 
lot.” 

“Would they like fish?” asked Petunia. 
“I could bring some sardines and salmon.” 

“That'd be swell.” 

“Better than bombs,” I remarked. “And 
I'll tell the Penguin Clubs and all the 
Story Paraders.” 

So now I am telling all boys and girls 
who read Story Parape to do their share. 
You'll find there is a food collection 
depot right in your own neighborhood. 
They want canned meat, fish, milk, pea- 
nut butter, honey, fruits, and vegetables. 
Be sure it is in tins, so that it can be 
shipped easily. You take it to the depot 
with this sign. 
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UNRRA will take care of getting it to 
people who need it. We were lucky that 
the war was not fought on our soil and 
now we must help our allies who need 
food to live while they are building up 
again their farms and roads and factories. 
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Now that summer vacations are start- 
ing, we should be getting many letters 
about Penguin Club activities. Virginia 
West writes that the club at Solromar, 
California, is going to keep all of its 
honors, and when they get several, they 
will vote on what prizes to get. 

Dolores Schick tells us that her club 
in Kansas City, Kansas, meets every Mon- 
day. They play games and have refresh- 
ments. 

Fiasu! FLasu! We have a new prize list 
to take the place of our War-Time Prize 
List. If you want a copy, send me a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. There 
are some mighty keen new prizes. 


My Car 
By Michael Cooke, age 11 


One day, one of our teachers came into 
my room; she had with her a cat that was 
really not much more than a kitten. The 
teacher asked me if I would like to have 
this nice gray kitten, and I said, “Yes, 
yes, yes!” 

I carried her home on my shoulder, 
wondering what my mother would say, 
for we had a dog and Mom had said we 
could not have a cat, too. But when she 
saw how much my sister and I loved the 
kitten and how much at home it felt, she 
said we might keep her. We named her 
Iolanthe, because when I came home 
Mom was listening to that operetta. 

Our dog, Flicker, got along very well 
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with Iolanthe. In fact, later on, when Io 
had kittens, Flicker took good care of 
them for her. When they were old 
enough to go outdoors, she would be sure 
he had them safely tucked around his 
long ears, and then she would wander off. 
These kittens were born on VE Day and 
we named them Winnie, Joe, and Harriet. 
When they were old enough, we gave 
them away to friends. 


THe Green Bus 
By Patsy Franko, age 11 


Wait a minute, green bus! 
Slow down... . Stop! 

I will climb your winding stair, 
And ride on top. 


Along the busy river, 
Down the avenue, 

Any day I like to take 
A trip with you. 





Swan FAMILY 


By Joyce Brodrick, age 11 













Mr. Puzzlewit called the children into 
the kitchen after supper one evening. 

“Come here,” he said, “and witness the 
drama of the camphor family.” 

Tom and Nancy ran in at once and 
Peter soon followed. 

Their father was filling a glass with 
water and when he had put it down on 
the table, he took his knife and shaved 
some thin bits from a piece of camphor 
he had in his hand. He let the pieces fall 
into the glass, naming each one. 

“This is Ma Camphor,” he began, “and 
this is Pa, and here are Mary and Peggy 
and Joe and Johnny. Look how excited 
they are because Johnny has just gotten 
out of jail.” The bits of camphor were 
chasing one another around on the sur- 
face of the water. 

“Their excitement has disturbed the 
neighbors,” Mr. Puzzlewit went on, “so 
in comes a policeman to quiet them.” 

He took a match stick as he spoke, and 
rubbed a coating of grease on it. Then 
he plunged the stick into the center of 
the water. The camphor family rushed 
away from it, and clung motionless to the 
sides of the glass. 

Peter laughed. “That’s not a bad 
stunt. Do you know any others?” 

“Well, of course, there is the old 
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Che Puzzlewits 


By ROBIN PALMER 


stand-by of turning a glass of water up- 
side down without letting any of the 
water out,” Mr. Puzzlewit replied. 

“Oh, do that,” cried Nancy. 

Her father took the glass to the sink, 
emptied out the camphor family, and re- 
filled the glass with water to the very 
brim. Then from a sheet of typewriter 
paper, he cut a piece about four inches 
square. He put this over the top of the 
glass so that it touched the water and 
the rim of the glass, too. 

Holding the paper in place with one 
hand, he turned the glass upside down. 
Then he took his hand away. The paper 
stayed as if it were glued to the glass, 
and the water didn’t even drip. 

“Oh good,” cried Nancy. “Can any- 
one do that or is it a trick?” 

“Of course anyone can do it,” said 
her father. “It is a scientific experiment. 
The air pressure is strong enough to 
hold the paper in place. However, if 
you want to do this for your friends, I 
suggest you hold the glass over the sink. 
It’s quite true that anyone can do it, but 
if you did make a mistake perhaps your 
mother might not understand that it was 
in the interest of science.” 

Nancy grinned. “I know,” she said. 

“I would show you something else if 
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I had a bottle with a tight cork, and a 
glass tube,” her father went on. 

“I know where there’s a glass tube and 
a bottle,” said Peter. “I'll get them.” 

“Now then,” Mr. Puzzlewit began, 
“T’m going to make a hole in the middle 
of the cork, just big enough to force the 
glass tube through.” 

When he had done this, he filled the 
bottle with water, colored pink by a 
few drops of red ink. Then he corked 
it up and poked the tube through so that 
an inch or two of it was submerged in 
the pink liquid. 

“This is an experiment to show you 
how heat makes things expand,” he said. 
“['m going to put the bottle into a pan 
of very hot water, not boiling, of course, 
because then the bottle would crack.” 

The children bent closer to watch. It 
took a minute or two for the pink liquid 
to warm up. Then, very slowly, it began 
to rise in the tube. It didn’t go high, but 
it was well above the top of the bottle. 

“This is fun,” cried Tom. “Are there 
any others we could do, Dad?” 

“Well, I suppose you already know 
how water sometimes flows uphill,” his 
father began. 

Peter nodded, but Nancy looked 
incredulous. “Oh, do that,” she begged. 

Mr. Puzzlewit took the glass tube, 
which was about a foot long, and held it 
in the flame of the gas stove until the 
glass was hot enough to bend. 

“A piece of rubber tubing would work 
more easily,” he said, “but I can make 
this the right shape.” He bent it until 
it was like a horseshoe with one side 
longer than the other. 

He took a glass of water and set it on 
a cracker box, and then he put an empty 
glass on the table below it. After that 
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he put the short end of the tube into the 
upper glass, and bending down to get 
his mouth to the other end, he sucked 
up some of the water. Then he quickly 
transferred the long arm from his mouth 
to the empty glass. The water con- 
tinued running. It went uphill first, then 
over and down the other side. 

“That’s what we call a siphon,” ex- 
plained Mr. Puzzlewit. 

Nancy was eager to see some more 
scientific tricks, but her father was tired. 

“Here’s a puzzle instead,” he told her. 
“This story has the names of more than 
a dozen animals concealed in it.” 


When Mr. Marten asked his children 
to go rowing, Sally ran to the boat, but 
Jack came later. 

“Jack always is slow,” Sally com- 
plained. 

“Mom says we both are when it comes 
to drying dishes,” Jack replied. “Look, I 
brought my fishing tackle and a pan, 
Daddy, in case we catch anything.” 

Sally shuddered. “TI can’t bear to fish.” 

“Remember the day a crab bit my 
hook?” asked her brother. 

“Watch out,” said Father. “You'll lose 
all your bait.” 

“My hook is caught in that mass of 
seaweed,” Jack replied. 

Sally interrupted. “See that boy in the 
canoe?” she said. “He looks like the one 
who taught us to play Blind Man’s Buff 
a long time ago.” 

“Oh, no, he isn’t,” answered her 
brother. “Goodness, but the water is 
cold. My hand is feeling numb already.” 

“Then we had better turn back,” said 
Father. “I’m sleepy anyway.” And as he 
turned the boat around, he gaped. 


Answers on page 49. 















Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parape. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes 
or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
original songs; and drawings in black ink 
or black crayon on white paper. Write 
mame, age, and address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


SUNSET IN THE MOoUNTAINS 
By Leo Pedersen, age 10 


As we were standing on the side of a 
mountain so high 

We could see the sun setting in the 
southern sky. 

The sky was pink and blue, the moun- 
tains were black. 

They were scattered here and there like 
huge anthills in the sky. 

The clouds were like pink cotton lying 
on a velvet blanket. 

The earth was silent, all the animals 
were quiet. 


< 
Day was done! 
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A LirtLe PLANT 
By Joyce Hartwell, age 6 


There was a little plant, 

He lived by the sea. 

He was a little prickly plant 

That had nothing to do with people 
Because nobody planted him there. 
He pricked a little frog, 

He pricked a little fish— 

There’s just one thing he forgot, 
And that was he forgot to prick me. 


Tue Smitty Littte Fox 


By Karin Hunley, age 8 


Once upon a time there was a silly 
little fox who lived with his mother, 
father, and three brothers. He was al- 
ways playing tricks on someone. So,one 
day his brothers played a trick on him. 
They washed their paws in a barrel and 
one day his brothers took the water out 
and put glue in. And when the silly little 
fox washed his paws he got stuck to the 
barrel. Then his mother had to wash 
his paws in hot water. After that he 
never played another trick in his life. 
And he lived happily ever after. 
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THe Runaway Rockinc Horse 
By Carol Jean Retter, age 8 


Once upon a time in a toy room in a 
corner a little rocking horse lived. But 
his master Jimmy didn’t use him at all. 

It was terrible just to stand in a corner. 
So he decided to run away. So out the 
door he rocked. Out to the garden gate he 
rocked. He unlocked it and rocked out. 
He felt so grand he decided to play with 
the fairies. He came just in time, for they 
were just eating. They invited him to 
eat a bite with them. My, what a grand 
feast they had, dew drops to drink and 
honey to eat! But just as everyone was 
done, they disappeared. My, but he felt 
sad to think that all the beautiful fairies 
had disappeared. So off he rocked once 
again. 

Over the meadow and through the 
woods. On a long journey he was going. 
On his way he sang this song: Over the 
meadow and through the woods on a 
long, long journey I am going, good-by, 
good-by. And he sang it over and over. 
But he was hungry and that was awful. 
So he ate the wild berries that grew in 
the woods. After he had had his fill, he 
rocked away. He danced in the moon- 
light and the dew sparkled and made a 
lovely rug to dance on. He was so happy 
that he turned a somersault. But one of 
his rockers broke off. So he hopped away 
on one rocker. 

When he got to the toy-fixer, he 
knocked on the door, but no one an- 
swered. So he just lay down and went 
to sleep. When the toy-fixer woke up, 
he went outside to see if the mailman 
had left any mail. And he spied the run- 
away rocking horse and said, “You need 


fixing.” 
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The toy-fixer shook him to wake him 
up. 

The runaway rocking horse yawned 
and said, “Can you fix me?” The man 
said, “Yes, I can fix you.” So the run- 
away rocking horse hopped inside. The 
toy-fixer took him into his workshop. 
He brought some boards, a hammer, and 
some -nails, and some paint. Then he 
started to work. First he used the boards 
to make a new rocker. Then he used a 
hammer and nails. Then he used the 
paint. When he was done, the runaway 
rocking horse thanked him and rocked 
away. 

Once again he was on his long journey. 
But he was so thirsty he had to get a 
drink. By and by he came to a spring 
with cool water. He drank and drank, 
then he started off once more. He had 
a, wonderful time frolicking in the dew. 
My, but he had a wonderful feeling! 





My Pony 


By Virginia Wellborn, age 10 
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Hockey GAME 
By Jimmy Trowbridge, age 7 





GATHERING MapLe Sap WHEN Sprinc CoMEs 

By Sandra Ann Thibaudeau, age 10 By Nancy Goodwin, age 10, 

Helping to gather maple sap in the When spring is here 
spring is fun for all youngsters. The The flowers appear, 
maple sap season is from about March Jack Frost is gone. 
15th to April 15th, depending on the Pll soon rake the lawn. 
weather. It takes about 31 gallons of the 
water-like liquid called maple sap to make The girls will play jump rope 
one gallon of pure maple syrup to put They won’t fail, they all hope. 
over your pancakes, ice cream, corn The boys will play baseball, - | 
cakes, fresh fruit, puddings, and to make They'll tumble and trip and fall. 


delicious maple candy. Boiling of the sap 
is done in large pans with fires under- 
neath—this arrangement is called the Our FLAG 
evaporator. The syrup must be tested 


while boiling and when heavy enough By Elizabeth Scarborough, age 10 


it is drawn off-and filtered to take out Our flag is red, white, and blue, 
the so-called sugar sand and other impuri- It flies for me and you. 

ties. It is then canned and labeled, ready Away up on the tall, straight pole, 
to be marketed. ' It tells of a nation’s loyal soul. 
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Pinko 
By Thomas Leonard, age 9 


One day I saw a monkey in the win- 
dow of a pet shop. I always liked mon- 
keys, so I went inside and bought him. 
When I got home with him, I decided to 
call him Pinko. One day he fell off 
Grandpa’s head and landed right in the 
middle of the newspaper. Then one day 
he licked all the icing off the cake! 


Guess Wuo? 
By Joan Hesse, age 9 


Guess who howls! 

Guess who blows! 

Guess who tosses trees in rows. 
Guess who pushes us to school, 
Almost makes us break the rule. 
Guess who turns the roads to ice, 
Makes the cars creep just like mice. 
‘Guess who swirls and whirls the snow. 
I think you really know— 

The North Wind. 


KiNG 
By William V. Cox, age 9 


King was my dog. He was born on 
February 3rd, 1945. When I was going 
to buy him I was very excited. He was 
my very first dog. Sometimes he would 
chase us and we would climb a tree be- 
cause he would bite our legs. He would 
go after one certain friend of mine be- 
cause he wasn’t very tall. Sometimes 
when we were out in the front yard he 
would sit upon the pillars and he looked 
funny. 

When he was little he was quiet, but 
when he was larger he was very peppy. 
Once he brought home a dollar bill. He 
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didn’t even tear it. Once I tried to teach 
him to walk a tight rope but he would 
not stay on. He had a mind of his own. 
Once there was some snow and King 
would not stay outdoors; he would come 
up on the porch and whine to come in. 


Sky Porm 
By Sandra Russell, age 7 


The sky is made of blue 

For me and you. 

White puffy clouds twirl round. 
And, too, 

The sky has a sound, 

And that is the sound of birds. 
They sing such beautiful words! 








BuNNY PARADE 
By Richard Ransburg, age 11, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Marten; camel (came later); jackal; hare 
(both are); panda (pan, Daddy); cat; 
bear; rabbit (crab bit); seal (lose all); 
ass; buffalo; gnu (feeling numb); ape. 
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The remarkable work done at Warm 


Springs Foundation makes 
an unusual setting for this 


Triumph story of a girl’s courage. 


Clear 


Young Marsh Evans rebels against the Foundation 
and the world when she discovers she may always be a 
cripple, unable to fulfill her lifelong ambition to be an 


By LORRAINE BEIM actress. But with the help of friends and doctors, she 


gradually develops new interests and a better under- 
standing of the real values of life. 


Ages 12 and up, $2.00 
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The story of a Vicki: 


Seeing-Eye dog A Guide Dog 


By M. S. JOHNSON and H. L. JOHNSON. Vicki, a 
highly bred Boxer puppy, comes to the United States and 
encounters a series of adventures. Not until the Seeing-Eye 
buys Vicki, and she at last gets a master who fully appre- 
ciates and needs her devotion, is she completely happy. A 
fine story, told without sentimentality, for younger readers. 
Ages 8-12. Illustrated by the authors, $2.00 





A A 


A story of mystery and adventure in India 


The Thirteenth Stone 


By JEAN BOTHWELL 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW: “Like the author’s delight- 
ful first book, Little Boat Boy, this is a chapter in the life of 
a present-day Hindu boy ... It is Miss Bothwell’s peculiar 
gift to make these Oriental youngsters as real as the boys in 
the next block . .. The plot, involving a lost heir and a store 
of jewels, with sinister villains in plenty, will hold the young 
reader as he absorbs some authoritative knowledge of Indian 
life and people.” Ages 8-12. 

Illustrated by Margaret Ayer, $2.00 
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SCRAP WOOD TOYS by La Vada 







1. With wood scraps from the 
wood shop, spools, rods, but- 
tons, felt, feathers, beads, wire, 
you can make some droll toy 
animals. 


4. Paint the entire object with a bright 
color of tempera paint. 


la. 


3- Fit your pieces together to make imag- 5. Decorate with other colors and give 
inary animals like the one above. As you the whole a coat of shellac to preserve the 
handle pieces, you will develop some finish. Now add feathers, a felt tail or 
strange creatures. Glue pieces securely. other suitable ornaments. 





2. When you have chosen your wood 
pieces, rub them very smooth with oo 


sandpaper. 
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Mickey Mouse is el Raton Miguelito. In 
France he is known as Michel Souris. In 
Russian he is Mikki Maus. But whatever 


the language, children and grownups all 





over the world know and love Mickey and 
his gang. 

Nowadays the fast-growing family of 
Disney characters are found in almost every 
home in the land. For gay, colorful Disney 
books are on every lucky child’s bookshelf. 
Surely you already have some of them— 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, Bambi, 
Dumbo, Pinocchio and the others. Uncle 
Remus, Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox and Brer 
B’ar will join the Disney family in your 





book store soon. Watch for them! 
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ARTISTS & WRITERS GUILD, INC. 
Poughkeepsie New York 


Designers and Creators of 
Beautiful Books for Children 
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Fine music is fun 
WITH THESE GROSSET ¢ DUNLAP 


stores of famous operas 


AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD, INC. 


HILDREN who learn to listen to music with 
( pleasure, when they are young, generally carry 
this enjoyment with them always. This color- 
ful series of stories of well known operas is an ideal 
musical companion—a fascinating introduction to the 
world of great music. The striking illustrations, in full 
color and black and white, fit the mood of each story. 
The tales are beautifully, simply told with melodies of 
the best known themes and arias woven through every 
story. The lyrics have been specially translated and 
pronouncing guides are included. 


THE MAGIC FLUTE 
By Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart 

Illustrated by PAUL KINNEAR 


The adventures of Prince Tamino 
and Princess Pamina in the Temple 
of Isis in faraway, long ago Egypt. 


THE BARTERED BRIDE 


By Frederick Smetana 
Illustrated by HOWARD ARNOLD 
A light-hearted comedy of peasant 
life in a quaint Bohemian village. 


BORIS GODUNOFF 
By Modeste Moussorgsky 


Illustrated by PAUL KINNEAR 

The powerful, historical drama of 
crafty Godunoff's ascent to the 
throne of old Russia. 


HAENSEL AND 
GRETEL 


The Story of 
Humperdinck’s Opera 
Illustrated by MILDRED BOYLE 


The universally beloved nursery 
legend of two children lost in the 
woods, of a wicked witch and a 
gingerbread house. 


LOHENGRIN 


The Story of Wagner's Opera 


Illustrated by 
ALEXANDRE SEREBRIAKOFF 


Based on an ancient myth, it is the 
story of Elsa (a lady-in-distress ) 
and Lohengrin, Knight of the Holy 
Grail. 


CARMEN 


The Story of Bizet’s Opera 
Illustrated by 
ALEXANDRE SEREBRIAKOFF 


Colorful tale of a fickle gypsy girl 
and of Don Jose, the brigadier, and 
Escamillo, the toreador of Seville. 


GOUNOD’S FAUST 
Illustrated by PAUL KINNEAR 


The story of a lonely old philoso- 
pher who made a bargain with the 
devil—and sold his soul for a taste 
of youth and love. 


AIDA 


The Story of Verdi's 


Greatest Opera 

Illustrated by BARRY BART 

The tragic romance of Rhadames, 
the Egyptian warrior, and Aida, 
the lovely captive slave. 


ONLY pane EACH 


At all bookstores 
GROSSET & DUNLAP 



































Adapted by 
ROBERT LAWRENCE 
every volume contains 
COLORED END PAPERS 

BIOGRAPHY OF COMPOSER 
SUGGESTED RECORDINGS 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 

IN FULL COLOR 
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THE STORY PARADE STAR BOOK 

A collection of stories and poems from your 
favorite magazine—and a very good vacation 
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A SQUIRREL CALLED RUFUS 

By Richard Church 

Illustrated by John Skeaping 

The exciting story of the red squirrels, native to 
England, and their fight to keep their native 
woods from the gray squirrels ........ $2.00 


MR. TOOTWHISTLE’S INVENTION 
Written and illustrated hy Peter Wells 
The hilarious story of the first railroad—a picture 


story with plenty of color. For 6 to 10 year old 
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THE ANTIQUE CAT 


By Bianca Bradbury) 
Illustrated by Diana Thirne and Connie Moran 





Solomon, a cat who came from the wrong side of 
the tracks, is the hero of this fascinating tale for 
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